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different poetic modes, that is all. A hundred 
years hence who shall say that the one is 
more effective than the other? 

Note that neither poet blanches or blinks at 
the realities. There is no timorous art, no 
timorous morality, no timorous facing of truth 
here. Despair in Spenser, like a serpent 
charming a bird, insinuates his seductive sug- 
gestions till we, too, for the moment are 
numbed and fascinated. There is no outcome 
from it, as there is no outcome for his reader 
at the moment from the terrible metaphysical 
imagination of Schopenhauer. And so in 
Tennyson. We are led into the depths. The 
passionate sway of the argument back and 
forth is irresistible. No art appears; it is all 
reality. In both poets we go through the 
whole synthesis of doubt. It is terrible, but 
it is purgative and salutary. We are the 
stronger for it afterwards. We endure the 
catharsis of pity and terror. 

It is to be noted, too, that in both poets the 
moral conclusion is the same. Despair and 
pessimism are moods. They are not things 
to be blown away by argument. In this field 
even wisdom entangles herself in overwiseness. 
" Vain words " do not help the matter. Act- 
ion, sunlight, sympathy, the consideration of 
Divine mercy, the consideration of the sol- 
idarity of existence and our oneness with the 
whole, — these are the only remedies and the 
right remedies against despair and negation. 
Frederic Ives Carpenter. 
University of Chicago. 



LE PAS SALADIN* 
Conclusion. 
On comparing the results obtained from the 
preceding examination, it is evident that the 
language contains, in addition to the forms of 
the Isle-de-France, a great number which are 
purely north-eastern. These dialectical differ- 
ences are so numerous, and of such a charac- 
ter, that their use by the author of the poem 
seems improbable. If this supposition is cor- 
rect, the present MS. is obviously a copy of an 
earlier one, and the question then arises, what 
was the dialect of the author. 
Although the frequent occurrence of the 

* See Jan., Feb. and April issues of current volumes of 
this Journal. 



same characteristics is not necessarily a proof 
of their presence in the original MS., yet the 
indications that point to the French are so 
numerous and complete, that it must be re- 
garded as the language used by the writer. A 
list of the characteristics found in the text, 
and belonging to the different dialects under 
consideration, will show more clearly the in- 
fluence of each. The most important of the 
forms not common to the French are as 
follows: — 

1. Retention of final t. 

2. a becomes ei. 

3. z becomes s. 

4. c-\-a becomes c(k). 

5. c-{-e, i becomes ch. 

6. Fall of /before a consonant. 

During the thirteenth century, final t had 
disappeared from all the dialects except the 
Wallonian and eastern Picard. There are 
many examples of it in the text, but that final 
/ belonged to the original MS. can be shown 
neither by the metre, nor the rhyme. 

The second characteristic is not as distinctive 
as the first. It is common to several dialects, 
and may even be found in French. The rhyme 
shows that ei had the same pronunciation as 
the French e. 

The reduction of z to J took place in Isle-de- 
France after the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and, although the former continued to 
be used, the pronunciation of both was the 
same. As the MS. was probably written at 
the close of the century, or even later, the use 
of s for z in the rhymes need not be regarded 
as a characteristic belonging especially to the 
Picard. 

The fourth and fifth characteristics are ap- 
parently foreign to the French, but their pro- 
nunciation, which alone is of importance, is in 
doubt. The only positive evidence as to the 
pronunciation of the palatal by the author is 
furnished by the rhyme toche : Antioche, line 
300. Here c before a has the sound of ch. A 
peculiarity to be observed in the use of these 
forms is that, instead of being distributed 
evenly throughout the text, nearly all of them 
are found rrowded together within a space of 
less than two hundred lines, while in the rest 
of the MS. they are comparatively rare. This 
may be due to carelessness in copying, and if 
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so, it is an additional proof that the scribe was 
from the North. 

The sixth characteristic is interesting only 
on account of the rhyme conssillez : miens, 
286. Although this seems to favor a Wallonian 
origin, yet this supposition is unsupported by 
other examples, and even contradicted by the 
rhyme sout : ost, in line 118. 

The remaining characteristics are nearly 
equally divided between the two north-eastern 
dialects. Many of them are represented by 
but a single example, and need no individual 
mention. They may be grouped together as 
follows : — ■ 

1. el^-consonant becomes ian. 

2. / becomes ilk. 

3. The pronoun cesti. 

4. The feminine article li. 

5. The use of les for the dative lor. 

6. The ending -out of the perfect tense. 

The evidence in favor of the lsle-de-France 
as the home of the writer is more positive. 
The following list will show at once that the 
vowels, the consonants, and the grammatical 
forms are essentially French, and that but few 
characteristics are missing compared to the 
large number that have been omitted from the 
Wallonian and Picard. 

Vowels. 

1. e in position, and o remain and do not 
diphthongize as in the North. 

2. Atonic e in hiatus is still counted as an 
extra syllable. 

3. a before oral consonants may become 
either e, or ei, but its development in the end- 
ings aticum and atr is French. 

4. e-\j and o-\-j become i and id. 

No. 2 is of some importance as it affects the 
metre, which, like the rhyme, generally re- 
mained unchanged. 

Consonants. 
The consonants show a greater admixture of 
northern characteristics, but the regular French 
forms as given below are in the majority. 

1. c-\-a becomes ch. 

2. c-\ e, i becomes c(s). 

3. / is vocalized to u. 

4. Final t falls. 

5. German w becomes gu. 



Grammatical Forms. 

1. The feminine article li is used in a single 
instance, but elsewhere we find la. 

2. There is no trace of the possessive pro- 
nouns mi, mis, mon, etc. 

3. The forms of the verb are all French, as 
is shown by the ending -ons, of the first person 
plural; oi, of the imperfect; and -event and 
-iereiit, of the perfect tense. 

The presence in the text of the Wallonian 
and Picard characteristics may be accounted 
for in various ways. As the different dialects 
are not separated from each other by sharply 
defined boundaries, the MS. may have been 
copied either by a single scribe, speaking the 
mixed language of the frontier, or by one 
from any one of the northern dialects. The 
latter is the more probable. 

The date of the MS. cannot be determined, 
but since the development of the French dur- 
ing the Middle Ages was very rapid, it may be 
approximated with sufficient accuracy by an 
examination of the forms of the language. 

The rhyme of s and z indicates that it must 
have been written after the reduction of ts to 
.?, which took place about the close of the 
thirteenth century. 

The following indications must also be con- 
sidered, namely: — 

1. The declensions are still in force. 

2. The suffix -see is used in place of the 
more modern -esse. 

3. The plural of lor is without s. 

4. Final e has not yet been added to the 
first person, singular, of the present tense. 

Although some of these forms do not disap- 
pear until quite late, yet they are rarely found 
together in the same MS. after the middle of 
the fourteenth century. I think, therefore, 
that the beginning of the fourteenth century 
may be regarded as the most probable date of 
the composition of the poem, while it may 
have been copied some years later. 

Notes. 

6. The exploits of the knights were com- 
memorated by mural paintings. The Pas de 
Saladin must have been very popular during 
the Middle Ages, if, as is stated here, repre- 
sentations of it were painted on the walls. 

11. The Pope, at the beginning of the third 
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Crusade, was Clement third and not Lucius. 
The latter succeeded Alexander third in 1181. 
He lived but six months in Rome, being 
driven forth by a rebellion in 1182, and died at 
Verona, in 1185. 

55. The usual form of expression is prendre 
terre en ligee ; namely, to hold land in fief. 
Ligee from theold Prankish ledig, is also writ- 
ten with the ending ie, and may, therefore, 
rhyme with aisier, in the line below. 

69. Herat litis, the Patriarch of Jerusalem, 
at the time of its capture by Saladin, took an 
active part in the defense of the Kingdom. 
He clearly foresaw the danger that threatened 
the Christians in Palestine, and, as early as 
11S0, journeyed to Europe, in order to preach 
another Crusade against the Saracens. The 
accusation made against him by the author 
probably arose from the fact that he favored 
the election of the Count of Tripolis to the 
throne, in place of Guy de Lusignan ; but this 
cannot be construed into an act of treason, for 
Raymond was the choice not only of the nobles 
and clergy, but of all the people as well. 

73. Amere is evidently a mistake of the 
scribe for ameri. As it stands it rhymes with 
neither the preceding, nor with the following 
line, although the context shows that there 
have been no omissions. By omitting point d\ 
which can be done without changing the mean- 
ing, the number of syllables will be correct. 

76. Both partant and leschans should be sep- 
arated into par taut and le champ. 

88. Read avint and not ait vint. 

89. Avovis is an older form. 

104. Seur\% the city of Tyre. In line 301, it 
counts as two syllables. 

105. Fuisent is an older form for the more 
regular /assent {/Je Chev., iii, 254). 

no. Cil le rosmere should be HI le vos mere. 
Mere, from merir, in connection with the pro- 
noun le, formed a stereotyped phrase, and was 
used to express good will. 

138. The Christians of the Middle Ages con- 
fused the Saracens with the early Pagans. In 
the literature of that period, the name of 
Apollo is often coupled together with that of 
Mohammed, both being regarded as the gods 
of the Infidels. 

148. The two lines are from the Lai de 
VOiselet. The exact quotation is as follows: — 



Li proverbes dit en apert : 
Cil qui tot convoke tot pert. 
(Lines 409-410). 

263. The name of Longis is of frequent oc- 
currence in the literature of the Middle Ages, 
and he is supposed to have been the one who 
thrust the spear into the side of Christ while 
on the Cross. 

167. En eel sepulcre gives a better reading 
than et eel sepulcre. 

169. Ci vesqui would give a better meaning 
than se vesqui. 

216. It would be interesting to know whether 
roys, in lines 216 and 224, is singular, or plural, 
as it would show whether the declensions 
were still in force at the time the MS. was 
written. The form is singular but the verb is 
plural, and the rhyme cannot be depended 
upon to solve the question, as so many of the 
final consonants are silent. According to the 
meaning it might refer either to one king, or 
to both. 

232. The line is short unless the imperfect 
feroy be counted as three syllables. The final 
e of the first person, singular, imperfect tense, 
was retained as late as the fourteenth century. 

245. Messe and fistu, 379, are mistakes of 
the copyist for messi and /estu. 

247. Avrez, when in atonic position in the 
sentence, may lose its v and become arez. 
This is not a dialectical peculiarity. 

252. Larrier should read Carrier, the last. 

262. L'alerent is incorrect. It should be 
s'alerent, as in line V65. 

271. The word ariueit in this connection has 
no meaning. M. Sylvestre has corrected it by 
writing ariveit. This will also give the line 
the required number of syllables. 

283. Tuit is an adjective agreeing with cou- 
seil, and should therefore be written tout. 

297. Godefrey de Bouillon, the celebrated 
leader of the first Crusade, set out for Pales- 
tine in the spring of 1096. Soon after the 
capture of Jerusalem, he wasproclaimed King, 
but refused to take the title, 
and his body was interred 
Sepulchre. 

300. Toche, from *toccare ; se tocher de 
rescue from. 

305. The three principal gods of the In 
fidels were supposed to beMahon and Apollin 



He died in noo, 
near the Holy 



to 
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mentioned before in line 138, and Tervagant. 

312. King Malaquin is probably Prince Malek, 
or Melkin, tlie only son of the Sultan Noured- 
din. He succeeded to the throne on the 
death of the Sultan, in 1174, but did not have 
the strength, or the power to maintain himself 
long, and was finally overthrown by Saladin, 
one of the Emirs of his father. 

320. Passier is a mistake for passeir, or 
passer. 

320. The subject of faite and faites, 317, is 
the same. It is not unusual in Old French for 
the pronoun of address to be changed from 
the singular to the plural, or vice versa, even 
in the same sentence. 

327. It cannot be ascertained whether King 
Escofart is an historical personage, or whether 
the name is simply a creation of the author. 
The many different ways in which the name is 
written; namely, Escorfaus, 340, Escarfaus, 
375, etc., prove that it was unknown to the 
copyist. 

331. The MS. has ce vachies written as two 
words, but there is no doubt that cevachies is 
meant. 

336. Vont, in the phrase vont etjoiant, is re- 
peated in the same line ; namely, s'en vont li 
rois. This is an unnecessary repetition, and 
the sense seems to require either an adjective, 
or a participle. 

342. Averont is an unusual form for the 
future, the extra syllable being used on ac- 
count of the metre. 

345. By the twelve lyepart are meant of 
course the knights, they being so called be- 
cause of the leopards painted on their shields. 

361. Cos should not be written with a final 
s, nor is it required by the rhyme. 

372. As lors is a pronoun, the final ^ is in- 
correct. It was not added to the adjective 
until the close of the thirteenth century, and 
in the text lor, before a plural noun, is always 
written without s. 

465. In line 45, isnelepas is written as two 
words, isnelepas, and this is the usual form. 

467. The phrase il clot a la reonde is a 
peculiar one. No examples of the verb clore 
used in this connection are found in the dic- 
tionaries. 

482. In Phelippons, the inflectional s, which 
marks the nominative singular, has been added 



to the accusative. The proper names are 
elsewhere correctly declined. 

483. All the lines containing mesire have an 
extra syllable. The correction can easily be 
made by dropping the first syllable of the 
word and writing sire. 

520. In the Itiii erarium edited by William 
Stubbs it is stated that Saladin was knighted 
by the constable Henfrid of Toron. 

532. By substituting the verb oi, for os, a 
smoother reading would be obtained. 

541. Damete is incorrectly written for Da- 
miete. The latter form is also required by the 
metre, as the lines 541 and 548 have but seven 
syllables. 

553. Tons cannot rhyme with barons, but it 
does not appear that a line has been omitted. 

557. By omitting the article le before rot, 
the number of syllables will be correct. 

599. The / of ceulz is a late addition, and 
belongs especially to the fourteenth century. 
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COLOR-CHORDS IN THOMSON'S 

SEASONS. 
All critics have noticed the opulence of color 
in Thomson's Seasons and its almost unerring 
accuracy. He rarely misses the color except 
in his use of "brown" for purple-gray to 
designate the shades of evening or shadows 
of forests : and this is probably not a defect in 
perception, but in nomenclature. 

In a recent reading of the Seasons, I amused 
myself with noting the chords of color which 
occur, noting only those whose combination 
he emphasises and either directly names or 
distinctly indicates. The scale of colors in 
his description of the rainbow, and the list of 
flowers of all hues in a garden, I omit, as pas- 
sing beyond the limits of a chord. As the 



matter may have some infinitesimal interest 

as connected with the revival of polychroma- 

tism in our literature at the end of the eigh- 
teenth century, I subjoin my notes. 

Green, white, and pink. Fresh-sprung grass 
and hawthorn blossoms. 

Green and golden yellow. Setting sunlight on 
grass. 

Deep brown and white. Peat-stained streams 
with foam. 

White, yellozv and purple. Lilies of the valley 
with cowslips and violets. 

Green, purple (or gray) and white. Foaming 
waters among mossy rocks. 

Rose, yellow, white and gray. The dawn 
breaking through light clouds. 

Rose and green. Blush-roses on grass. 

Gray-broivn and green. Ridges of hay on 
grass. 

Gray, blue and white. A wide stream break- 
ing over rocks. 

Blue, yellow, and yellow green. Clear sky 
after rain, with low sunlight on grass. 

Green, yellow, and yellowish gray. Woods, 
harvest-fields, and flocks of sheep. 

Green and various browns deepening to black. 
Autumn leaves. (We must understand by 
"black "a very dark brown. Elsewhere 
he speaks of autumn leaves as "yellow," 
but does not recognise any scarlet or 
crimson in them.) 

White and blue (or gray -blue). Snow with ex- 
panses of smooth ice. 

Black and blue (or gray blue). Rocks rising 
through a frozen sea. 
I have not noted the relative frequency with 

which he employs single colors, but there 

seems to me a marked deficiency of pure red 

and scarlet, nor is orange (I think) mentioned. 
Instances of false color are, the full moon 

breaking through "the crimsoned east," and 

the full moon, when night is far advanced, 

riding through "the pure cerulean ; " unless 

by "pure cerulean" we are to understand 

simply dark transparent sky. 

I have noted also one remarkable mistake 

for so accurate an observer of nature. Just 

after sunset, 

*' rising slow, 

Klank in the leaden-coloured east, the moon 
Wears a wan circle round her blunted horns.'* 
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